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tion, or class of situations, favourable to this peculiar power,,
he is never tired of dwelling. He repeats himself indeed,,
in a certain sense, as a man must necessarily repeat himself
who writes eighty-five stories, besides doing other work, in
less than twenty years. In this voluminous outpouring of
matter the machinery is varied with wonderful fertility of
invention, but one sentiment recurs very frequently. The
great majority of Balzac's novels, including all the most
powerful examples, may thus be described as variations on
a single theme. Each of them is in fact the record of a
martyrdom. There is always a virtuous hero or heroine
who is tortured, and most frequently, tortured to death, by
a combination of selfish intrigues. The commonest case is,
of course, that which has become the staple plot of French
novelists, where the interesting young woman is sacrificed
to the brutality of a dull husband : that, for example, is the
story of the ' Femme de Trente Ans,J of ' Le Lys dans la
Valle"e,3 and of several minor performances ; then we have
the daughter sacrificed to the avaricious father, as in
* Eugenie Grandet;' the woman sacrificed to the imperious
lover in the ' Duchesse de Langeais ;' the immoral beauty
sacrificed to the ambition of her lover in the ' Splendeurs et
Miseres des Courtisanes ;' the mother sacrificed to the dis-
solute son in the ' Menage de Gargon ;J the woman of poli-
tical ambition sacrificed to the contemptible intriguers
opposed to her in ' Les Employe's ;' and, indeed, in one
way or other, as subordinate character or as heroine, this
figure of a graceful feminine victim comes into nearly every
novel. Virtuous heroes fare little better. Poor Colonel
Chabert is disowned and driven to beggary by the wife who
has committed bigamy; the luckless cure, Birotteau, is cheated
out of his prospects and doomed to a broken heart by the